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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IN OHIO 


Urban redevelopment legislation continues to be a number one topic on the agenda of many states. It 
is interesting to note that Ohio, although one of our most highly urbanized states, has not as yet passed 


any type of redevelopment legislation. 


However, there has been no lack of activity on the part of the state, 


but rather a well considered approach which will undoubtedly be reflected in the type of legislation finally 


adopted. 


In October 1945, the State General Assembly adopted legislation setting up a State Urban Redevelop- 
ment Commission for the purpose of studving and making recommendations regarding urban redevelopment 


and slum clearance in Ohio. 
Assembly. 


To this Commission were appointed three members from each branch of the 
Three additional members were appointed by the Governor. 
Urban Land Institute was one of these. 
requested comment and criticism of a tentative draft of a redevelopment bill. 


Ernest J. Bohn, a Trustee of the 


During 1946 this Commission held hearings on redevelopment and 


Among others to testify were 


Walter S. Schmidt of Cincinnati, Trustee and former President of the Urban Land Institute, and Seward 


H. Mott, Executive Director. 
original draft. 


Group III Bill 


As a result of this investigation, the 
Commission’s subsequent report re- 
leased with the opening of the State 
Assembly has had a _ background of 
expert testimony and other state ex- 
perience to draw upon. The legislation 
recommended to the Assembly is basic- 
ally sound and if passed should permit 
Ohio cities to effectively tackle their 
redevelopment problems. It falls with- 
in the Urban Land Institute’s classifi- 
cation of a Group III bill. (See Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 2.) 

The recommended bill provides most 
of the safeguards to local action. There 
are, however, certain features which 
have been included or omitted which 
the Institute believes should be con- 
sidered further: 

No specific agency is designated to 
administer the acquisition, reshaping 
and disposal of redevelopment areas. 
In effect this makes the City Council 
the redevelopment agency. While this 
omission may not be serious in smaller 
cities, it is open to question if, lacking 
a specific body to carry out this phase 
of the program, a division of responsi- 
bility and the overburdening of the city 
council has been given sufficient con- 
sideration. We believe the act would 
be greatly strengthened if the clear-cut 
responsibility given the Planning Com- 
mission to plan the project were ex- 


tended to include a separate agency to 
carry out the acquisition and disposal 
program. 

The requirement that accommoda- 
tions for displaced families shall be 
made available belongs in housing and 
not redevelopment legislation. This 
clause is already proving a headache 
in the District of Columbia law where 
it was inserted along with several other 
housing provisions at the insistence of 
the public housing group. 

The provision that property owners 
be permitted to retain title to property 
within a development area where they 
agree to conform to the development 
plan, may prove to be a weak spot in 
the legislation. This provision creates 
an opening for friction and for pres- 
sure to make the plan conform to the 
property in question. It may also tend 
to permit favored treatment and may 
delay the development of land so 
omitted. The official plan should ap- 
ply to every parcel within the project 
area without exception or the pressure 
of groups of property owners who re- 
tain title may nullify the long range 
program. 


Delegation of Authority 


Burdening the local legislative body 
with the details of approving each sale 
or lease of property as this bill calls 
for is highly questionable. Overall 


The Institute also furnished the Commission with detailed comment on its 


conditions governing disposal should be 
clearly established by the plan and the 
procedure under it delegated to a sepa- 
rate redevelopment land agency with 
power to act after public hearing. 

It is also suggested that the terms 
and conditions under which municipali- 
ties may accept loans, gifts, and grants 
to carry out a redevelopment plan 
should probably be more carefully cir- 
cumscribed. 

After the adoption of a redevelop- 
ment plan, the proposed act provides 
that “no building permits for work in 
the area” be issued without the ap- 
proval of the planning commission. In 
our opinion, this could be interpreted 
to mean that no repairs could be made, 
and as no time limit is placed on ap- 
proval, a definite hardship upon prop- 
erty owners might easily ensue. Word- 
ing similar to that in the District of 
Columbia law which prohibits exten- 
sive remodeling, enlarge- 
ment, and the like, but specifically per- 
mits ordinary maintenance or remodel- 
ing or changes necessary to continued 
occupancy until such time as the prop- 
erty is acquired, would be a more equi- 
table and effective method. The above 
comments have been made with the 
desire to point out what we believe to 
be several weaknesses in the legislation 
as now drafted, and to offer construc- 
tive designed to 
them. 


conversion, 


suggestions correct 
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Plan-itorial .. . 


What is a Master Plan? 


If the originatcrs of the term ‘Master Plan” had consulted their dictionaries 





more carefully some thirty years ago, much of the confusion, conflicting interpre- 
tations, and subsequent unfavorable public reaction to the master plan idea could 
have been avoided. Unfortunately, the term has become fixed by law in a num- 
ber of states with as many different meanings. In a sense its literal meaning is 
entirely foreign to the process of comprehensive city planning as we have come 
to think of it, and to the purpose it was intended to serve. What the originators 
of the term were attempting to label was one of a series of steps in bringing about 
orderly city development. Its purpose was and should remain that of depicting 
a way in which the various elements of the city structure may be brought into 
their proper relationship and made to function together effectively with the 
minimum of conflict and the maximum of economy and stability. This is the 


foundation of the city planning process. 
The earmarks of such a plan are as follows: 


(1) It should be based on sound data, have public support and recognition, 
and be geared to reality and practical accomplishment. 


(2) It should be “comprehensive” in its scope, both as to subject matter and 
geographical coverage, and “general” in its treatment of this subject matter. 

(3) It must be flexible. Any attempt by legislation or administrative action 
to give the so-called “Master Plan” the status of law is in the wrong direction. 

(4) Its preparation and subsequent change should be in the hands of the 
Planning Commission. 

(5) It should be the guide upon which the Planning Commission bases its 


reccmmendations. Edward Bassett has correctly said, “The [planning] commis- 
sion and not the plan should be the adviser of a legislative body and the various 
[municipal] departments.” 

Opinion will vary as to what items are properly part of this plan. This is 
perhaps of secondary importance. Opinion will also vary on how far ahead in 
terms of years the plan should attempt to look. Again this is not the primary 
consideration. The important thing is that the plan continue to represent the 


best up-to-date thinking of the Planning Commission at any given time. 


When the municipality, through referendum or by legislative action, is ready 
to adopt any recommendation shown on the “Master Plan” for execution, whether 
it be new street widths, creation of a municipal park, or the acquisition and de- 
velopment of a new highway, the “Master Plan” itself is not adopted, but the 
Planning Commission's recommendation based upon the Plan is approved by the 
legislative body and then becomes part of the “Official Map” of the city which 


has the force of law. 


For example, the zoning map is not a part of the “Master Plan”. A zoning 
map is an officially adopted instrument for the regulation of land uses, height, 
The Plan- 


ning Commission’s proposed plan of land use ‘s not an “Official Map”. 


and area under the police power. A zoning map is an “Official Man”. 
It is an 
integral part of any “Master Plan”, as it is or should be the basis for the official 
zoning map and should contain the Commission’s recommendations for any sub- 
sequent revision of it. If this basic difference is borne in mind, it will not matter 
greatly what the plan is called. We suggest the terms ‘General’, “Comprehen- 


sive”, or perhaps “Preparatory General Plan’. In Chicago the term “Preliminary 
Comprehensive City Plan” is used. These titles are not spectacular, but are per- 


haps more accurate. M.S.W. 
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METROPOLITAN ZONING 


Winnipeg, Canada is pioneering in a 
form of metropolitan cooperation which 
should be watched with interest by 
U. S. communities. Two cities, 
towns, one village, and seven munici- 
palities comprising the greater Winni- 
peg area, have joined forces in plan- 
ning and zoning the Metropolitan Area. 
The program is being carried out jointly 
by the Metropolitan Planning Commit- 
tee composed of representatives from 
each jurisdiction concerned, and the 
Winnipeg Town Planning Commission. 
A joint Executive Committee and Plan- 
ning Staff has been set up with Earl O. 
Mills of St. Louis retained as Planning 
Consultant. 

First result of the Metropolitan Plan 
has been the preparation of a compre- 
hensive zoning ordinance and map cov- 
ering the entire metropolitan area. Al- 
though each municipality will adopt its 
part of the zoning plan individually, 
the net result will be uniform regula- 
tions governing all parts of the area. 
Significant features incorporated in 
the zoning ordinance itself include 
agricultural districts, off-street parking 
and loading space in all districts, per- 
mitted transitional uses at the boun- 
daries between different residential use 
districts, provision for group and court 
dwellings, systematic removal of non- 
conforming buildings and uses, and 
provision for large scale neighborhood 
development. 
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NEW “REDEVELOPMENT” LAW 
IN NEW JERSEY 


A new law has been enacted in New 
Jersey improperly designated as the 
“Urban Redevelopment Law’. (Chap- 
ter 52, Laws of 1946.) Actually, it is 
a Group I housing corporation law 
with some variations. Persons, insur- 
ance companies, and other corpora- 
tions may present a proposed hous- 
ing project to the municipal govern- 
ing body for approval. If approved, 
the municipality will acquire the land 
if in private ownership, or may approve 
a project on land already in public 
ownership. Once acquired, the site is 
leased to the applicant for not to ex- 
ceed forty years with privilege of a 
renewal for an additional period up to 
twenty years. Contract requires agree- 
ment on rentals and charges to be made 
for occupancy of the project which 
“may be nominal” in view of fact that 
at the end of the contract period, all 
improvements made upon the site be- 
come the sole property of the munici- 
pality. 

Returns to the corporation during the 
contract period are set at “not less than 
4 per cent and not more than 6 per cent 
of the cost of the entire project to the 
applicant” after certain specified de- 
duction. During the contract period, 
return to the city is obtained from a 
12 per cent payment by the corporation 
on gross rentals due quarterly, plus 
ground rent for the site in lieu of taxes. 

The applicant cannot sell or mort- 
gage any new or rehabilitated buildings 
within the project without consent of 
the municipality. Only safeguard with 
respect to the relationship of any proj- 
ect to the city as a whole is the weak 
requirement that the governing body 
refer the proposed project to the local 
planning board or if no board exists to 
the local housing authority or other- 
wise to a committee appointed for the 
purpose, “for preliminary examination 
and report as to whether or not the 
proposed project will conflict with any 
master plan for housing development” 
or will be inconsistent with the most 
suitable development of the city or 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
public. Projects constructed under this 
law are exempt from all property tax. 

No provision is made for the use or 
disposition of the project after expira- 
tion of the original contract. Net re- 
sult of the law if used will be progres- 
sively increasing municipal ownership 
of large unrelated blocks of city prop- 
erty containing sixty-year-old improve- 
ments. The city would then either be 
in the house renting business, or pre- 
sumably could repeat the procedures 
provided for in the law. Unscrupulous 
politicians would appear to have some 
new and fertile fields under this law. 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRENDS 

Those interested in central business 
district trends and future city prospects 
who have not studied the August 30 
issue of “The Real Estate Analyst” 
covering department sales in princi- 
pal cities and manufacturing employ- 
ment trends, are urged to do so. Sales 
are shown for 76 cities throughout the 
country in comparison with the na- 
tional average. While part of the in- 
creases shown can be attributed to 
price, wage, and population increases, 
it is estimated that a substantial portion 
represents increased downtown busi- 
ness activity, since most department 
stores are centrally located. Interest- 
ing comparisons of individual cities by 
size, location, and trends in manufac- 
turing employment within their metro- 
politan areas can be made with the data 
presented. Of considerable interest is 
the degree to which cities in the south, 
southwest, and west, are for the most 
part above the national average. For 
instance, Dallas, Texas, a city of 300,- 
000 population, shows a rate of in- 
creased sales trend twice as great as the 
national average, with manufacturing 
employment in the metropolitan area 
in June being about 28% over the 1937 
level, the wartime peak being about 
247%. In San Francisco, on the other 
hand, sales increased in almost com- 
plete conformity with the national av- 
erage while in the metropolitan area 
June employment was up about 47%, 
with a war peak in the metropolitan 
area of 255%. The causes for the lower 
sales increase in San Francisco are 
perhaps obvious as it is a larger, more 
decentralized, urban area with more 
substantial outlying sub-centers than 
Dallas. 

Trends Compared 


These trends may be compared with 
an eastern city, such as Rochester, New 
York, where department store sales 
have been somewhat below the na- 
tional average while manufacturing 
employment within the metropolitan 
area in June was up 26% over 1937 
with a war peak of 57%. 

While it is too early in the post-war 
period to reach definite conclusions 
from data such as these, certain clues 
to future trends in these and other 
fields appear to be worth conjecture. 
The future relative stability of the cit- 
ies covered might be gauged to a de- 
gree by the fluctuations in manufac- 
turing employment. San Diego shows 
a differential between war peak and 
present employment of 577% including 
a net gain over 1937 to date of about 
12%. Dayton, Ohio, on the other hand, 
did not have spectacular increases and 
comes out with a diiterential of only 
12% with a net gain to date of 29%. 


MORE CITY REVENUE 

Recent action to raise new city 
revenues is reported by the Public 
Administration Clearing House in the 
following cities: 

Dallas, Texas—Monthly garbage col- 
lection charge of 75¢ expected to raise 
$1.5 million annually. 

Virginia, Minnesota—Garbage col- 
lection charge of 50¢ per month for 
residences and $1.00 for business estab- 
lishments. 

Wheeling, West Virginia—Garbage 
collection 50¢ per month per residence, 
and sales tax of 1 per cent tobacco, per 
package. 

Anaheim, California—Sewer rental 
fee of $1.00 per month per residence. 

Excelsior, Minnesota—Sewer rental 
fee of 75¢ per month per residence. 

St. Paul, Minnesota—Garbage and 
sewer rental, 75¢ per month per resi- 
dence. 

Berkeley, Glendale, San Francisco 
and Santa Monica, California—City 
sales tax of one half of one per cent. 

Los Angeles, California—1 per cent 
sales tax—$1 million annual revenue 
expected. 

Miami, Florida—2 cent cigarette tax, 
10 per cent on other forms of tobacco. 

Kansas City, Missouri—5 per cent oc- 
cupation license tax extended to cover 
sales of industrial gas and power and 
sales to public institutions. 

St. Louis, Missouri—3 per cent 
amusement tax on boxing and wrest- 
ling events. 

Miami Beach, Florida—': increase in 
city business license tax. 

Many states are returning greater 
percentages of tax collections to mu- 
nicipalities. New York municipalities 
will receive $87 million of this year’s 
state taxes as part of a $307 million 
local assistance program. Michigar 
cities will get over $8 million in liquor 
taxes out of $11.3 million collected 
Virginia returned half of its liquor 
store profits in 1945. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio return virtually all liquor license 
revenues. California returned $9 mil- 
lion out of $54 million state collected 
gasoline taxes last year and 1% of its 
automobile tax revenues. In all, about 
$400 million a year is being returned to 
cities in 43 states. Only five states, 
Florida, Kentucky, Nevada, Texas, and 
Vermont, do not share at least part of 
their tax revenues with the cities. 

Michigan now ranks second to New 
York State in sharing state collected 
taxes with its municipalities. 





Measurements of the basic industrial 
employment such as these may help to 
show where any given industrial city 
stands with relation to other cities and 
to the nation at large, and to provide a 
quick look into the future. 
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Now in Print 


American Planning and Civic Annual, 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
901 Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. $3.00. 

This year’s issue covers a wide range 
of national, state, and local planning 
activity. Of particular interest are the 
sections dealing with city and metro- 
politan problems, with papers on trans- 
portation and parking by _ various 
transit, railway, and public officials. 
Also included is an analysis of urban 
redevelopment legislation by Seward 
H. Mott and Max S. Wehrly of the Ur- 
ban Land Institute. 


‘Pittsburgh, Groundwork and Inventory for 
the Master Plan. City Planning Commission 
tor the Department of City Planning, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

This report contains a comprehensive 
picture of the background and major 
relationships involved in planning the 
The elements of circulation, pub- 
zoning, legislation, land 
and finance are covered in separate 
chapters. Of special interest is the 
development of the city’s “natural pat- 
tern” which forms the basis for a long 
range program of urban neighborhood 
development. 


city. 
lic works, 


Housing Survey of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, by Max Nurnberg, Housing Con- 
sultant, Allegheny Conference on Commu- 
nity Development, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
July 1946. 

Contains interesting comparative 
analyses of Pittsburgh’s competitive po- 
sition from a housing standpoint with 
other U. S. industrial cities in Pitts- 
burgh population range, based largely 
on U. S. Census and Labor Statistics 
data with Pittsburgh estimates brought 
to 1945. 


The Wholesale Fruit and Vegetable Market 
of Cincinnati, Present Operations and Future 
Needs, by Wendell Calhoun, Agricultural 
Economist, and the Staff of the Master 
Planning Division, City Planning Commis- 
sion. September 1946. $1.00. 

This is Number 5 in the master plan 
report published to date. It proposes 
the relocation and consolidation of pro- 
duce market facilities to serve the met- 
ropolitan area. Present facilities are 
scattered, inadequate, and. subject to 
periodic flooding from the Ohio River. 


Planning Recommendations for the Wash- 
ington Square Area. [New York City] 
Prepared for the Washington Square Associa- 
tion by Arthur C. Holden of Holden, Mc- 
Laughlin and Associates, Consulting Archi- 
tects and Planners, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, July 1, 1946, $1.50. 


The report is an interesting example 
- of local community initiative on the 
part of a civic organization in having 
prepared at its own expense an analysis 
of the lower Manhattan area which it 
represents. 
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MOTT CONDUCTS PANELS 


On February 11 and 14, Seward H. 
Mott, U. L. I. Executive Director, was 
moderator at two additional panel 
meetings sponsored by the National 
Association of Home Builders in Cleve- 
land and Rochester, respectively. These 
meetings were unusually well attended. 
The panel members consisted of local 
builders, city and state officials, rep- 
resentatives of public utilities, and 
mortgage bankers. Development costs, 
subdivision regulations, and modern 
trends in planning residential com- 
munities, received particular attention. 

Interest was shown at both meetings 
regarding methods of salvaging tax de- 
linquent vacant lots. An almost insur- 
mountable barrier was faced in Cleve- 
land because state laws make clear- 
ance of the title a difficult and lengthy 
procedure. The meeting stimulated ef- 
forts to currect this condition. In 
Rochester a special department has 
been organized to advise the city re- 
garding the use of such lands in clear- 
ing title and making them available to 
builders at nominal sums, provided 
homes are started on them within a 
specified period. 


CIVIC AUDITORIUMS 

Cities contemplating municipal audi- 
toriums in the post-war period are ad- 
vised to investigate the financial angle 
carefully before going too far with 
their plans. A recent survey made by 
the state of Indiana for Indianapolis 
shows that most of the auditoriums in 
major cities lie idle on an average of 
four months a year and operate at a 
The result of this survey will 
probably cause the postponement of the 
contemplated Indianapolis project with 
a capacity of about 10,000 seats costing 
$10 million. 

Of nine major cities with auditorium 
experience, only New Orleans and 
Kansas City show no operating deficit. 
Kansas City depends on revenue from 
office rentals from a federal bureau. 

Detailed attention should also be 
given location, access, traffic and park- 
ing considerations. Criticism made of 
the Indianapolis site included the find- 
ing that a capacity crowd of 11,000 per- 
sons would involve some 3,000 automo- 
biles in addition to mass transit facili- 
ties. Parking for these cars would re- 
quire acquisition of four city blocks. 

Civic and cultural benefits, and the 
attraction of convention business to the 
city may, however, outweigh the yearly 
deficit. Cities having municipal audi- 
toriums seating in excess of 5,000 per- 
sons include Atlantic City, Cleveland, 
Grand Rapids, Kansas City, Memphis, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
and St. Louis. 


loss. 


YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE 


In this issue of URBAN LAND you 
will find enclosed a pamphlet de- 
scribing briefly the purposes and 
activities of the Urban Land In- 
stitute. As a member you are, 
of course, familiar with them. 
There are friends and business 
acquaintances of yours who would 
be equally interested in the serv- 
ice which the Institute is render- 
ing. Will you make it a point to 
pass this pamphlet on to one of 
them today with the suggestion 
that he become a member? Your 
individual effort in 1947 will aid 
materially in increasing the serv- 
ice which the Institute can render. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN DETROIT 
WITHOUT FEDERAL AID 

The city of Detroit is undertaking a 
slum clearance project with certain 
unique aspects under the Michigan 
Housing Commission law whereby the 
city will acquire a ninety-eight acre 
tract on the near east side. Under this 
law the land will be acquired for the 
purpose of eliminating slum conditions. 
The site will be cleared, approximately 
thirty acres allocated to recreation, 
schools, streets, and other public uses, 
and the remainder disposed of to pri- 
vate developers as being surplus city- 
owned property. The Detroit Housing 
Authority is acting as the land acquisi- 
tion agency for the project. Funds to 
acquire and clear the site, amounting 
to nearly $4,000,000, are to be appropri- 
ated entirely from general property 
taxes without federal participation. 
The city will absorb the differential be- 
tween acquisition cost and new use 
value, estimated at about $3,000,000, on 
the theory that increased revenues from 
the rebuilt area will repay the differ- 
ential over a period of years. 

The Builders Association of Metro- 
politan Detroit and the Construction 
Industry Council have been active in 
promoting the project, and members of 
these organizations have made studies 
on rebuilding, including use of “ter- 
races” which would be occupied on a 
rental purchase basis. Land is to be 
sold subject to covenants insuring de- 
velopment in accordance with plans 
worked out by the City Planning Com- 
mission. 

Legality of the procedure under the 
housing law has been passed on by the 
City Corporation Council and the city 
has ordered condemnation on forty 
acres of the area. As yet no projects 
have been initiated under either the 
Michigan Urban Redevelopment Corpo- 
ration Law or the so-called Rehabili- 
tation of Blighted Areas Act. 








